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TOWARD A SYNTAX OF VALUATION 
I 


LTHOUGH the methods of logical and semiotic analysis are 

being applied increasingly to various fields of knowledge, 
almost nothing of the sort has been done with regard to theory of 
value. Those who are most skilled in the use of such methods—the 
logical positivists, or logistic empiricists as they now prefer to be 
called—may have been restrained from the undertaking by their 
tendency to dismiss value judgments either as mere ejaculations of 
emotion or as matters belonging to the domain of psychology. 

If value judgments are mere expressions of feeling, then, of 
course, they do not have any direct cognitive significance. But 
such a conception of valuations is not in accord with most current 
attempts to examine them in detail, and, as I shall try to show ~ 
below, value judgments may be analyzed in such a way that they 
are seen to be not expressions of emotion but propositions about 
emotion, and about a good many other things besides. 

The alternative view, that an empirical approach to values be- 
longs to the domain of psychology, is defensible if we interpret 
psychology in a wide sense. Valuing is a human and an animal 
function, and a consistent empiricist must hold that propositions 
about values should spring from the observation of the activities 
of human beings in their natural and social context, and should 
seek verification in such observation. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the philosopher must leave the subject alone until the 
psychologists get around to treating it. Those who are profes- 
sionally engaged in psychology are paying almost no attention to 
problems of values, and it is a matter of debate whether their 
present procedures are well suited to dealing with certain of their 
aspects. It needs only a glance at our current predicaments, from 
economics to religion, to indicate that the subject is too important 

to be relegated to the distant future, when an ideal division of labor 
among specialists will have been attained in practice. In a situa- 
tion of this kind the philosophical inquirer must rush in where 
specialists fear to tread. On the principles of the logistie empiri- 
cists themselves, the philosopher would in any case be called in 
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as a consultant in the task of seeking logical precision and clarity 
of meaning in stating definitions and first principles. This task, 
for the present at least, will have to draw its material largely from 
everyday observation of our feelings, preferences, strivings, and 
deliberations, together with whatever marginal light psychology 
may be able to throw on them. 

An examination of contemporary writings on value by philoso- 
_phers themselves would show that they leave a great deal to be 
. desired in the way of clarity, precision, and adequacy. All too 

often they conceive their task as that of finding the meaning of the 
term ‘‘value,’’ or of analyzing the logical structure of the value 
judgment. As their own writings show, the term ‘‘value’’ is used 
to cover a wide and diverse range of phenomena, and it is initially 
plausible that expressions of varying logical structures will be 
needed to deal with the full complexity of such phenomena. 

Consequently it would seem to be one of the first jobs in this 
field to try to exhibit the ‘‘syntax’’ of a language of valuation 
which would be rich enough and exact enough to convey the various 
meanings in which the fundamental valuational terms may be used, 

. and to bring these into some kind of coherent relationship to each 
other. What is suggested, in other words, is a set of ‘‘ formation 
rules’’ for the primary languages of valuation, that is to say, a 
set of definitions which will make clear the sense of basic terms 
needed in this field, and will show the logical form of propositions 
which use these terms significantly. 

This undertaking does not deal with logical syntax, in the tech- 
nical sense of that term. The scheme offered here presupposes ordi- 
nary logic,. both deductive and inductive, and if the systems of 
logical syntax and of semantics (or syntax of empirical knowledge) 
offered by Carnap and others are adequate, they should suffice in 
the field of values as well.!. They will supply the definitions of 
logical terms used in our scheme, and ordinary logic will supply 
the ‘‘transformation rules’’ needed for inferences from valuational 
rules and assertions. What is proposed is a scheme which will 
define the empirical or non-logical terms that are of central impor- 
tance for knowledge of values. 

The following treatment of the syntax of valuation does not 
profess to be complete. The field of values is too complex and 
varied to be treated adequately in such brief compass, and the 
elaboration of its syntax is a work for many hands, to be accom- 


1If additional logical terms and principles are required to deal with the 
imperative function of value expressions, they might take some such form as 
that outlined by A. Hofstadter and J. C. C. McKinsey, ‘‘On the Logic of 
Imperatives,’’ Philosophy of Science, Vol. 6 (1939), pp. 446-457. 
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plished only with much dialectical trial and error, and to be tested 
by analysis of many concrete situations. Nor are the particular 
definitions offered as anything more than tentative. Such impor- 
tance as this scheme possesses will consist in illustrating a method 
that may help to eliminate certain confusions, and more specifically 
in showing how some competing empirical theories of value may 
be fitted into a comprehensive framework which will give due 
weight to their partial insights. 

Some current theories treat valuations from a behavioristic 
standpoint, others from the perspective of self-observation. Con- 
sequently the definitions of the elementary forms of value will be 
stated in two alternative ‘‘languages,’’ the behavioristic value 
language, symbolized as VL», and the introspective value language, 
symbolized as VZ;. The question of the adequacy of these lan- 
guages, and of the relations between them, will be discussed below. 
Since more complex value concepts may be defined in terms of the 
elementary value concepts, together with other notions not peculiar 
to the field of values, such problems do not arise with respect to 
them. In fact, it will be suggested that both languages should be 
conceived as abstractions from a more adequate combined value 
language, which may be symbolized VL. 


ForMATION RULES FOR THE PRIMARY VALUE LANGUAGES 
A. Elementary Judgments of Value 
VLy VL; 


1. ‘‘a is intrinsically valuable to 1. ‘‘2 is intrinsically valuable to 4 
(intrinsically good for, has positive at t’? =‘‘az is enjoyed by A at t.’’ 
intrinsic value for) person or organ- 

ism A at time t?’ = ‘‘a satisfies a 

need of A at t.’’ 


1.1. ‘‘2 has conative (intrinsic) 1.1. ‘‘...conative value ...’’ = ‘‘a 
value for A. at ¢?’=‘‘a satisfies ratifies (gives enjoyment) by the 
previously stimulated goal-seeking be- achievement of a desire or conscious 
havior (need plus expectation) of 4 purpose... .’’ 

at t.’? 


1.2 ‘‘a has perceptual (intrinsic) 1.2 ‘‘... perceptual value... .’??= 
value for A at t’? = ‘‘a both stimu-. ‘‘z gives A enjoyment from an unfore- 
lates and satisfies a need of A at t.’’? seen or unsought object ...’’ 


2. ‘‘g is intrinsically disvaluable to 2. ‘‘. . . intrinsically disvaluable 
(intrinsically bad for, has negative ...’’ =‘‘a is disagreeable to (‘dis- 
intrinsic value for) A at t’??’=‘‘x enjoyed’ by) 4...’’ 

blocks or thwarts a need of A at t.’’ 
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3. ‘a is instrumentally valuable to 3. ‘‘. . . instrumentally valuable 
A at t’? =‘‘z is a condition of in- ...’?==‘‘z is a condition of intrinsic 
trinsic value (need-satisfaction), or value (enjoyment) or of avoiding or 
of avoiding or removing intrinsic dis- removing intrinsic disvalue ...’’ 
value (need-frustration) for A at t.’? 


© © © © © © © © © © © © © © © © © © © = © © © © © © © © © © © © © © © © © @ @ 


VL_ (= VIy + VILi) 
B. Comparative Judgments 


5. ‘a is better (intrinsically, or instrumentally) than y for A .. .’?’ =‘‘z 
gives A more value (intrinsic, or instrumental) than does y...’’ 


C. Contextual Judgments 


6. ‘a is contextually valuable to A from t, to t,?? =‘‘a furthers the maxi- 
mum organization of A’s values from t, to t,.’’ 


D. Generic Judgments 


7. ‘*... generically valuable .. .’?=‘‘If x has property ¢, 2 (usually or 
always) gives A value...’’ 


E. Social Judgments 


10. ‘‘... socially valuable .. .’’ = ‘‘z gives value to the social group com- 
prised of 4, B,C...’’ 


10.6 ‘*... has contextual social value .. .’? = ‘‘x will further the maximum 
organization of value for the social group composed of 4, B,C...’ 
F. Judgments of Potentiality 


20. ‘‘x is potentially valuable (could be valuable) to 4 in situation 8’’ 
= ‘‘If A experiences (or uses) x in situation s, 2 will be valuable ...’’ 


25. ‘‘a is educatively valuable to 4 ...’?’ =‘‘If A is trained in a certain 
manner (or learns to understand the properties of 2, or undergoes certain 
experiences), then 2 will be valuable to 4... .’’ 


M. Esthetic Judgments 


40. ‘‘x has subjective esthetic value for 4 ...’’ = ‘‘x gives perceptual value 
to A...’ (1.2 above) 


41. ‘‘,.. social subjective esthetic value .. .’? = ‘‘x gives perceptual value 
to A, B,C...’’ 


42. ‘*, .. objective (educative) esthetic value .. .’? =‘‘x would give sub- 


jective esthetic value to A if A were trained to discriminate the properties of 
a and shared cultural tradition k ...’’ 


N. Ethical and Moral Judgments 


50. ‘*Act a is right at t’’ = ‘‘Act & will produce at least as much value to 
the universe as any feasible alternative at ¢.’’ 
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51, ‘‘Act 2 is morally meritorious to 4’? = ‘*A performs x with the motive 
of producing thereby the maximum of value to the universe .. .’? 


52. ‘Act x is ethically good .. .’’=‘‘Act « is both right and morally 
meritorious ...’’ 


II 


With regard to the above table, it should be remarked: (1) 
That it leaves gaps for the inclusion of the many other species of 
value concepts that will be needed in such a diverse field. (2) 
That some of these terms can easily be obtained by conjunctions 
of the definitions given: e.g., there are often situations in which 
the value in question is at the same time intrinsic, conative, con- 
textual, generic, social, and potential. Rule 10.6 illustrates a gen- 
eral procedure of numeration which might be adopted for this pur- 
pose. In order to satisfy the numerically-minded. systematizer, 
however, it is likely that further thought would have to be given 
to the method of numeration. (3) That the definitions of the more 
complex terms each contain one or more of the elementary terms 
previously defined within the system, and therefore become mean- 
ingful only with reference to the earlier definitions. (4) That the ) 
primitive or undefined terms used in the table are so numerous | 
that no attempt has been made to list them, as would be done in a 
rigorous postulate set for mathematics or logic. Such terms would 
have to be defined or explained outside the system, e.g., by psy- 
chology, sociology, and general philosophical analysis. The table 
is of little use unless this, the main task for the value theorist, is 

attempted. The schematic method itself is merely an aid in this 
task, and a summary of its results. (5) That, in the above table, 
although all the subsequent definitions presuppose that of intrinsic 
value, no ‘‘general’’ or ‘‘generic’’ definition of value without a 
qualifying adjective is offered. Where ‘‘value’’ and ‘‘valuable’’ 
are used without a qualifying adjective or adverb, they are to be 
taken as referring to ‘‘either intrinsic or instrumental value, or 


both.’’ There is no reason to believe that one generic definition ? 
can be found, in the sense that it would stand to the other value 7 


concepts in the relation of genus to species. The legitimate senses’ 
of the term ‘‘value’’ bear a systematic relationship to each other; 
but it has yet to be shown that they can be interpreted in such a 
way as to satisfy the Aristotelian rules of division and classifica- 
tion. In this respect, as in some others, the theory of value here 
assumed is pluralistic.2 (6) That all the above expressions are 

2 Many avoidable disputes in recent discussions of value theory arise from 


the fact that two writers will each choose one of the meanings of value given 
in the table, and then proceed to argue that his is the ‘‘real’’ meaning of the 
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in declarative rather than in imperative form. Imperatives, and 
their relation to declarative sentences, are of special importance in 
theory of value, but they are not included in the table for the 
reason that imperatives are not usually held by logicians to be true 
or false, and hence are not propositions or judgments. 

Before discussing the content of these definitions, certain obser- 
vations should be made about their logical form. In each case, the 
definiens is in the form of a relational sentence and not of a subject- 
predicate sentence. This is in accordance with the prevailing tend- 
ency in value theory to treat value as something constituted by a 
relation between a subject, or an organism, and an object (which of 

_course includes ‘‘things’’ and their properties, events, acts, situa- 
< tions, etc.). In certain special cases, the ‘‘objective’’ component 
\may be a certain state or activity of the subject.2 The attempt to 
treat such a proposition as ‘‘x is good’’ as a simple subject- 
predicate expression, without specifying good for whom and under 
what circumstances, has been a major source of confusion and 
contradiction in value theory; it has, for example, led to all the 
difficulties inherent in those ‘‘realistic’’ theories which treat value 
as a simple property of the object alone, irrespective of the needs, 
interests, and capacities for enjoyment of the persons and animals 
who experience the object. A. relativism which consists in ex- 
plicitly acknowledging relations where they actually exist does not 
imply any sceptical consequences. On the contrary, a relativism 
of this kind shows the relations in question to be as knowable as 
the relations North and South and right and left, and that propo- 
sitions about them are verifiably true or false. Most scepticism, 
in ethics as in other fields, springs, as Perry has pointed out, from 
insufficient recognition of relations.* Nor is the type of relativism 
here assumed incompatible with that kind of valuational realism 
which holds that the relations asserted by value judgments are 


term, while the other man is talking nonsense. Thus Prall’s basic meaning 
of value would seem to be given in the definition of intrinsic value in Vi, 
while Perry’s ‘‘interest’’ theory focuses on conative value, as defined beha- 
vioristically. Although his writings may not be altogether consistent on the 
point, Dewey seems in general to require that a minimum definition of value 
must be stated in VL» and include at the same time the differentiae of the cona- 
tive, instrumental, comparative, contextual, generic, social, and perhaps also 
potential forms of value. In a situation of this kind, one who is seeking a 
synthesis must try to find a way of acknowledging what is valid in each of 
these partial approaches, and at the same time of subduing the pretensions of 
each to have the truth by the tail. This is perhaps the principal use of a 
syntactical approach. 

8 This should allow for such alleged cases of value without an object as 
that in which the ‘‘object’’ is an imagined melody. 

4 General Theory of Value, p. 138. 
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really there in the objective situation—including subject and ob- 
ject—to be known. 

The formation rules for elementary judgments, and many of the 
others, are in the form of singular propositions. Generalizations | 
are useful in the field of values, as elsewhere, but the principal 
function of value judgments is to guide our action in particular 
situations, which are often unique; a value theory which did not. 
show how such singular propositions can be meaningfully con- 
structed would therefore be seriously defective. On an empirical 
theory, furthermore, generalizations must ultimately derive their 
logical weight from the propositions about particular cases which 
confirm them. Only if it is assumed that value judgments must by 
their very nature be universal in form does observation of the vari- 
ability of human tastes, needs, and institutions lead to sceptical 
conclusions. . 

In singular judgments, and in some of the other types, it is 
necessary to specify the time or the situation for which the asser- 
tion is intended to hold. We can meaningfully say that a given 
Object is good for a certain person at a given time or on a given 
occasion without deciding whether it will always be good for him, 
just as we can say that something is good for a given person with- 
out implying that it is good for everybody. Explicit inclusion 
of a temporal variable, or other variable denoting the occasion, in . 
the logical structure of the proposition will help also to overcome 
the difficulties that have bothered many philosophers about the 
tense of value expressions. When a value judgment is really pre- 
dictive in character, this can be made clear by substituting a par- 
ticular future time-designation for ¢, and by using the future 
tense of ‘‘to be.’’ But this does not entail the position urged by 
some writers, including Professor Dewey, that all value judgments 
are predictive in their main intent. We often have a detached in- 
terest in asking whether we or others acted wisely in a past situa- 
tion, even though that situation may have been one that is not 
likely to recur, and though an evaluation of it does not spring from 
any immediate predicament requiring decision. If investigation of 
future consequences is needed to verify the proposition about the 
past act, here it is certain implications of the proposition that have 
a primary reference to the future, and not that proposition itself. 
Specification of the time in the case of both the primary and the 
auxiliary propositions should clear up these difficulties. It is true 
that we usually have more than a detached interest in evaluating 
past acts, that we bother about them in order to guide future ac- 
tion, directly or indirectly. But this means simply that we evalu- 
ate a past act for the evidence it can supply for our decision when 
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\we are contemplating the performance of a distinct but similar act. 

Since the acts are not identical, two value judgments with different 
time-indicators are required. 

_ Generalizations about values may be meant to hold good for all 
time, or for a limited period only. When a restriction on the time 
is intended, inclusion of a temporal reference will help to clear up 
useless disputes here. also. 

Some of the rules are stated in categorical form, others in condi- 
tional form. The latter include not only universal propositions, 
but such modal judgments as ‘‘judgments of potentiality’? which 

‘embrace important classes of esthetic and ethical judgments. 
Failure to distinguish conditional from categorical statements has 

_ been a major source of confusion in value theory. It is meaning- 
less to argue in general whether Beethoven is valuable to a man 
who is now unable to appreciate him. But the question may be 
worth asking if we make it clear whether we are referring to the 
man as he is now constituted, or as he is capable of becoming with 
suitable training. Many such judgments are in the nature of 
comparisons. The statement that Beethoven is better than Strauss 
thus would mean that people who were trained to understand the 
works of both composers would get more perceptual value from 
Beethoven than from Strauss. This is a generalization that can 
not be settled simply by majority vote, and at best is difficult to 
verify; but the critical reports of musically trained persons on 
their experience of both composers would be relevant. evidence, 
even though like all evidence it needs to be sifted and weighed. 
The teacher and the statesman have to make such judgments daily, 
and indeed all ethical and religious values contain a reference to 
man as he may become and not merely to man as he is. We do not 
take man’s nature as something fixed and static, nor do we hold 
that he can become a god. Our judgment as to what he is capable 
of is based on our knowledge of what he has shown himself to be 
hitherto, but not identical with it. 


III 


In addition to questions of logical structure, the above table 
raises issues more directly concerned with the content or meaning 
of terms used in the definitions. 

That elementary judgments of value should be stated in both 
a behavioristic and an introspective language is a pis aller imposed 
by the confused state of psychological opinion at the present time. 
Some writers define value in terms that are primarily drawn from 

‘yelf-observation, others in terms belonging to the vocabulary that 
has been worked out to deal with ‘‘objective’’ experiments on ani- 
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mals, and extended to human behavior. My own view is that both 
these perspectives are legitimate, and can be of aid to each other, 
and that either of these languages by itself is incomplete and highly 
artificial. But since one of the purposes of the table is to exhibit 
the relationships between the insights of various schools of thought 
in value theory, it has been thought advisable to offer definitions 
drawn from these respective languages in parallel columns, as a 
provisional procedure to be replaced by single definitions when an 
adequate language for psychology in general has been formulated. 
It will be observed that the corresponding definitions in the two 
columns are isomorphic, or similar in logical structure, even though 
it remains an open question whether they are equivalent. 

The definitions in VZ» are based largely on the theories of moti- 
vation offered by E. C. Tolman and C. L. Hull, two of the most 
authoritative spokesmen for that ‘‘molar’’ or ‘‘purposive’’ beha- 
viorism which has tended to replace the earlier mechanistic ver- 
sions associated with the name of J. B. Watson.’ For Tolman, 
behavior is fundamentally a goal-seeking activity, and it is moti- 
vated by ‘‘behavior purposes,’’ or ‘‘drives,’’ which consist in ‘‘ (a) 
the fact of the behaving organism’s readiness to persist through 
trial and error, and (b) the fact of his tendency on successive occa- 
sions to select sooner and sooner the act which gets him out easily 
and quickly—the fact of docility.”’* Hull tends to trace drives 
back to the more basic motivational concept of ‘‘need,’’ which in- 
cludes not only actually operative dynamic factors, but also the 
latent structures of the organism which become actual drives only 
when aroused by appropriate stimuli and when established as 
habits by exercise. Neither drives nor needs are directly observed, 

- according to Hull, but both are ‘‘intervening variables’’ postulated 
in order to correlate the observed facts of behavior which are 
treated as functions of them. Partly because Hull’s concept of 
‘‘need’’ is a more suitable basis for the important distinction be- 
tween conative and perceptual value,’ I have chosen to follow 
Hull’s terminology here rather than Tolman’s. It follows from 
Hull’s view of motivation that positive value occurs when a need 


5E. C. Tolman, Purposive Behavior in Animals and Men (1932), and 
C. L. Hull, Principles of Behavior (1943). I have also had the privilege of 
reading an unpublished monograph, ‘‘ Value, Valuation, and Natural-Science 
Methodology,’’ by Professor Hull. . Since this monograph is in the form of a 
preliminary draft, I have not cited it here. But it is noteworthy as one of the 
few efforts of behaviorists, and indeed of psychologists of any school, to deal 
with theory of value. 

6 Op. cit., p. 14. — 

7 This distinction has been discussed, in a somewhat non-technical fashion, 
in my ‘‘Quality and Value,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. XL (1943), pp. 337-348. 
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is ‘‘reduced’’ or ‘‘terminated.’’ The phrase ‘‘satisfaction of 
need’’ has been substituted for Hull’s phrase ‘‘reduction of need,’’ 
in order to avoid suggesting the inclusion of cases of inhibition or 
anesthesis, where the need is indeed diminished as a motivating 
factor, but not in a manner that would ordinarily be held to give 
rise to intrinsic value. 
The term ‘‘introspection’’ is used here to refer to the observa- 
tions that an individual makes of those aspects of his behavior, such 
as the feeling-tone of certain responses, which are not directly ac- 
cessible to others. No special metaphysical suggestions are in- 
tended, nor is the term used in the sense of Beschretbung or ‘‘pure’’ 
introspection of contents divorced from meanings; nor is there 
any assumption that introspection is more reliable than external 
observation. Since many of our decisions with regard to values 
are highly personal, and singular judgments are of such impor- 
tance, it would seem fatally restricting to exclude the individual’s 
examination of his own experience as a source of evidence for value 
‘judgments. The morally responsible individual will in any case 
wish to check by his own direct experience, whenever possible, the 
conclusions drawn from ‘‘objective’’ observations of others’ beha- 
vior. Objective observations of the more complex forms of beha- 
vior often consist of recording the reports of laboratory subjects 

on their self-observation, so that the behaviorist finds himself in the 
: paradoxical position of accepting as data other people’s introspec- 
q tions while chastely eschewing his own. 

‘‘Enjoyment’’ has been chosen as the fundamental concept for 
the definition of intrinsic value in VZ;, in preference to ‘‘pleas- 
ure,’’ because of the associations of the latter with certain of the 
doctrines of traditional hedonism. 

The question whether VZ, and VZ; are equivalent or mutually 
translatable would require for its answer a more thorough discus- 
sion of psychological concepts than it is possible to give here. If 
every enjoyment implies the satisfaction of a need, and vice versa, 
the two definitions of intrinsic value are equivalent. My own opin- 
ion at present is that the two languages as used here are not pre- 

. @isely equivalent, and that the introspective definition corresponds 
more closely to what we ordinarily mean by intrinsic or ‘‘imme- 
diate’’ value, since (a) there are needs that are feit as disvalues, 
and their reduction is neutral in affective tone—resulting merely 
in the ‘‘absence of pain’’; and (b) there are needs, such as those 
under the control of the autonomic nervous system, whose satisfac- 
tions are not always reflected in conscious experience, and which 
therefore are felt to be merely instrumental to those activities 

which are experienced as good in themselves. It is possible, how- 
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ever, that a satisfactory definition of enjoyment in behavioristic 
terms can be found, so that the behavioristic language would be 
theoretically adequate and the two languages would be mutually 
translatable. But since even the most scrupulous behaviorist does 
not employ a sphygmomanometer in order to discover whether he 
enjoys a given young lady’s company, it would seem desirable to 
retain the introspective language until room is made for the per- 
spective it records in a combined language which would include 
both the external and the internal aspects of behavior. 

‘*The ultimate purpose of a rat in a maze, discrimination-box or 
other problem-box situation,’’ writes Tolman, ‘‘is, in the last analy- 
sis, it would seem, one of getting to a final physiological quiescence 
or from a final physiological disturbance, or both.’’* The harried -— 
animals that experimenters observe in their mazes may seek only | 
this behaviorist Nirvana, but human beings are capable of seeking | 
positive enjoyments, and for their own sake. So to found a theory 
of value exclusively on behaviorist tenets in their present form 
would seem to necessitate a more pessimistic view of life than is 
indicated by ‘‘molar’’ observation of a mystic communing with his 
God, of small boys playing Commando, or even of a sailor and his 
girl on a park bench. 

A purely introspective language—if one could be meaningfully 
constructed at all—would, on the other hand, be unable to deal 
with instrumental and potential values and with the objective com- 
ponents in value experience generally. 

Whether elementary value is defined in terms of needs or en- 
joyments, these should not be interpreted in any crude, reduction- 
istic fashion, such as is often associated with certain versions of 
evolutionary naturalism. As the behaviorists themselves acknowl- 
edge, man as he is now constituted has ‘‘secondary’’ needs and 
needs of higher orders, as well as the ‘‘primary’’ needs that have 
arisen as mere instruments of biological survival. The ‘‘ele- 
mentary’’ forms of value are not primitive in this latter sense, and 
much less are the more complex forms of value such as the social, 
the economic, the esthetic, and the ethical. The organization of 
needs and enjoyments, together with the instrumentalities involved 
in furthering these—for morality is largely the product of man’s 
grim struggle with obstacles and means to the good life—into a 
hierarchy of values is a matter to be settled by probing them with 
all the resources of scientific knowledge, personal experience, and 
imaginative insight. It will be noticed that such concepts as ‘‘or- 
ganization’ and ‘‘maximum value’’ have been assumed but not 


8 Ibid., p. 28. 
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defined within the table; and the table itself has no magic that will 
provide a short cut to the definition of these concepts. All the- 
ories of value seem to require some criteria of comparison and or- 
ganization, and the issue is not prejudged here in favor of quanti- 
tative standards (except in so far as ‘‘intensive’’ quantity is a 
necessary concept in the comparison of qualities), or in favor of 
biologically orientated theories of ‘‘integration.’’ The definition 
of ethical value, in particular, would seem to be sufficiently inclu- 
sive to embrace the more specific content that will have to be given 
to it by ethics proper, and to supply a final arbiter in conflicts of 
values. 

- It may be asked, finally, how a table of definitions such as the 

“above can be verified or tested. On empirical assumptions, the 
answer would have to be, briefly: in the way that the formation 
rules of any branch of empirical knowledge are tested. Being 
definitions, they are not ‘‘true’’ or ‘‘false’’ in the same sense in 
which propositions containing a particular content are true or 
false. Yet, if they are real and not merely nominal definitions, 
they must not only be clear and consistent, but must be able to help 
us ‘‘carve reality at the joints,’’ that is, must determine a class with 
members, and they must be shown to result in propositions that 
are verifiably true or false when appropriate substitutions are 
made for their variables.2 The peculiarity of value theory may 
be that its subject-matter includes a certain kind of imperatives. 
But I don’t know how we could construct a useful theory about 
imperatives except by observing or experiencing them, nor how 
we could confirm it except by submitting it ultimately to the opera- 
tion of the imperatives themselves. 


Pure Buarr RIce 
KENYON COLLEGE 





THE CALENDAR THEORY OF FREEDOM 


N organism is said to be free when all of its capacities are 
released and brought to bear in its activities. If, in an act, 
an organism is prevented from using some of its capacities and, 
consequently, is prevented from acting as a whole, it is not free. 


® This interpretation of a ‘‘real’’ definition is preferred to another that is 
widely current—namely, that a ‘‘real’’ definition is one which agrees with 
ordinary usage—because any thoroughgoing philosophical or scientific theory 
must establish more precise meanings than are presupposed by everyday 
language, and must also find names for conceptions which have not been dis- 
criminated by popular observation. There are, however, sound pragmatic rea- 
sons for sticking as closely to accepted usage as it is possible to do without 
sacrificing precision. 
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In what follows I shall attempt to explain the basis of human 
freedom and shall contend that that which differentiates man from 
lower animals, namely, reflective thinking with its consequent even- 
tualities, is that which makes freedom as we conceive it possible. 
By human freedom we mean not only political freedom from hu- 
man dictators and tyrants, but especially freedom from the me- 
chanical laws of nature and from efficient causes which are often 
erroneously said to determine completely our activities and even 
our ideas: The basis of human freedom, as we will explain, lies 
in the fact that man has a calendar. 

Traditional theories of freedom may be classified as super- 
natural and natural. The Christian theory that man is a free 
agent is a defense of the doctrine that man can and must assume 
responsibility for his destiny, and, consequently, his freedom im- 
plies his morality. That is, a free agent is also a moral agent. But 
this theory of freedom presupposes a separate faculty called the 
will, which is by implication a supernatural entity whose function 
is to conform itself (and its owner’s actions) to the will of God. 
Such a theory breaks down for several reasons under the demands 
of a modern world. (1) Politically it deprives man of the privi- 
lege of establishing his own government. (2) Ethically it deprives 
man of the privilege of constructing his own values but requires 
rather that he choose between pre-established ends. (3) Scien- 
tifically it assumes a dualism between man and nature; nor does 
such a theory leave room for individual thinking in scientific 
procedure. . 

The doctrine of mechanism is an unfortunate historical event 
when applied to human thought and action. It was designed in 
order to conceive of nature as free from caprice and all super- 
naturalism, but when applied in its extreme form to all things it 
precludes genuine novelty, whether in the external world or in 
human thought. On the one hand mechanism is a substitution of a 
logical necessity for a fated or divinely planned order of events; 
on the other hand it contends that all time and history is but an 
unfolding of some primordial stuff whose quality is changeless and 
whose mosaic appearances are only subjective. Thus the result of 
mechanism is to rescue freedom or the will from the supernatural 
realm by proposing that man’s actions are determined wholly by 
the past and by external forces over which he has no control. 
Mechanism is neither consistent with scientific procedure nor with 
the fact of human thinking. Those who accept a thoroughgoing 
mechanism can not believe in human freedom with consistency, for 
it precludes the effect of the future on human conduct inasmuch 
as time (according to mechanism) is merely a sequence of events 
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or a substitution of one event for another, and thus time has no 
distinguishable characters such as past, present, and future. 

It seems that scientists, especially the physicists, have accepted 
the doctrine of mechanism as over against the belief in a super- 
natural entity called the ‘‘will’’ (which constitutes the basis of 
supernatural freedom) as the lesser of two evils. But strange as it 
may appear, recently several scientists, notably Arthur Compton,? 
have tried to establish a theory of freedom on a naturalistic basis, 
and they have done this by finding a loophole in the old doctrine. 
of mechanism. This loophole is summarized in Heisenberg’s prin- 
ciple of indeterminacy. 

The interesting feature of Heisenberg’s principle is not its fac- 
tual basis, namely, that it is impossible under present methods to 
predict at once both the position and the velocity of an electron as 
it whirls around the ‘nucleus of an atom, but rather the tenacity 
with which those scientists who accept it still hold to the orthodox 
mechanistic axiom that the predictable alone is caused. Compton 
has added what he believes to be a corollary to this axiom, namely: 
The uncaused is free. This, of course, is a non sequitur. Yet 
from the fact that the doctrine of mechanism breaks down when 
applied to atoms, Compton believes he, as a physicist, has at last 
solved the problem of freedom which has caused theologians and 
philosophers trouble for centuries. 

Compton’s theory amounts to nothing more than an admission 
that a thoroughgoing mechanism and man’s capacity to determine 
his own conduct are quite incompatible. His attempt to construct 
a theory of freedom on the basis of the unpredictable (or un- 
caused) features of the world is like saying: Since there is chaos 
we are free. Hence Compton’s naturalistic doctrine of freedom 
is also a chaotic one. 

Freedom can not be defined or explained by a theory of chaos 
(or indeterminacy) nor is it consistent with chaos in fact. What 
we want, rather, is a theory that accounts for the fact that men 
determine their own future within limits. The problem is this: 
How is self-determination (of action leading to desired conse- 


1See The Freedom of Man; Arthur Compton, 1935. This book is worth 
reading as an example of how learned men often use (or misuse) the physical 
sciences to prove some preconceived notion about matters belonging to other 
fields of study entirely. Philipp Frank might well have included a treatment 
of Compton’s book in his monograph, Interpretations and Misinterpretations 
of Modern Physics. It is evident that Compton has not considered valuable 
psychological data in his treatment of freedom, but leaves one with the im- 
pression that at last we have found the key to freedom through physics and 
that, consequently, all social scientists, past and present, dealing with the prob- 
lem of freedom, have been very poor physicists. 
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quences) possible? Compton tries to establish freedom on the 
weakness of the mechanistic doctrine. The proper procedure is 
to refute mechanism (if that is desirable) by accounting for the 
fact of freedom. This we shall proceed to do now. 

At this point we will depart from both the natural (but chaotic) 
and the supernatural doctrines of freedom and will propose a natu- 
ral, yet rational and systematic, doctrine. Let us call it the cal- 
endar theory of freedom. 

The calendar theory of freedom is based on the supposition that 
man differs from other animals in one essential respect, namely, 
that man has a conception of time. He conceives of past, present, 
and future. He constructs both spatial and temporal orders of 
events. These constructions are ideational, and because of them 
man can employ thinking or ideas (which necessarily imply spatial 
and temporal orders and are, therefore, an integral part of think- 
ing) as a control for his conduct. It will follow from our original 
statement of freedom that man is not free unless his capacity to 
think is integrated with his action or, to put it in other words, man 
is not free unless his actions are controlled (or possibly ‘‘deter- 
mined’’) by his ideas. The significant question has been and is: 
Can man determine his own conduct through ideas? 

To say that man is free because he has a calendar is both am- 
biguous and circuitous. At first thought we tend to conclude that 
lower animals are not free. This is not the case nor does it follow 
from our definition of freedom. A lower animal is free to the 
extent that it as a whole enters into an act. E.g., if a bloodhound 
is prevented from using its sense of smell in trailing its object, it 
is not free. If (in general) any organism has appendages (ana- 
tomical, biological, psychological, etc.) that are a hindrance rather 
than an aid in its activity so that they do not answer to any part 
of the environment, to that extent that organism is not free. Simi- 
larly, if thinking is a mere appendage which offers the semblance 
of freedom, but is in reality a mere mechanical result of external 
prior forces or conditions, so that it does not enter into the act in 
any effective way, then man is not free. Here our problem does 
not take on the insoluble form of determinism versus freedom. 
Rather our problem is to show that man’s freedom consists in the 
coordination of thought and action. We will show this codrdina- 
tion to be a fact by explaining that the construction of a calendar 
is precisely that which enables man’s mind to be other than specta- 
torial and makes thought reflective. That is, by thought man can 
set up control over his activity. In part this means that ideas, 
which have future reference or involve the future ideationally and 
logically, control action. Thus the development of a calendar and 
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man’s setting up control over his conduct are one and the same 
thing. By means of a calendar man is able to hold on (ideation- 
ally) to the past and to present the future to himself in a present.? 

‘A calendar is a device for placing experiences (both real and 
imagined) in an order. Without it an organism might have images 
as in dreams, but they would all be ‘‘present,’’ having symbolic 
reference neither to a past nor to a future. In Hume’s termi- 
nology, that would be the difference between imagining and remem- 
bering. Hence the secret to establishing an order of experiences 
is not to be found in images. It is to be found in language, for it 
is by symbols alone that we can hold on to the past (or a past) and 
posit a future. Images without a calendar can not take on the 
reference character of symbols (i.e., of language). Nor can images 
be employed as instruments of reflective thinking unless they have 
this reference character. For an image to take on this reference 
character it must be calendarized ; it must be presented to the self 
(thinker) as an integral part of the activity in which the self (in- 
cluding one’s body) is now engaged (covertly, in highly speculative 
thought, or overtly). Such a presentation is possible only if we 
have symbols (or a language) by which one can call out in himself 
imaginatively the response or experience that is expected to take 
place later actually.2 To do this, however, is to present to one’s 
self a future that contains the completion of an act whose counter- 
part—the present idea of it—exists in a present. 

The counterpart of an overt act, i.e., the idea, is also a part of, 
or a phase of, a process or of an activity which, although it is 
begun in a present, terminates in a future. In other words, an idea 
is both the beginning of an act and contains (logically) a presenta- 
tion of the termination of that act. 


2A present is distinguished from a past and a future by one essential 
character; namely, it is the temporal locus of all sensations. These sensations 
or sense data give rise to problems of conduct, and their contemporary images 
and symbols have a referential character to that which is not here-now, but is 
past or future. This distinguishing character makes the present the locus of 
reality from the point of view of experimental science and justifies our belief 
that pasts and futures are constructions to be tested in a present. See G. H. 
Mead’s The Philosophy of the Present. 

8In Mind, Self, and Society Mead conceives of communication at the re- 
flective level as taking place when one calls out in himself (through significant 
symbols) the same response that is called out in others. This use of symbols 
applies as well to the anticipation of events. I.e., through a symbolic presen- 
tation of a future one calls out in himself an imaginary (and inhibited) re- 
sponse to that future. This means that the act terminating in that posited 
future is already begun, but it may be checked, or it may be allowed to unfold. 
Here we maintain that the checking or the unfolding is controlled (or deter- 
mined) on the basis of that posited future. 
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Now it is just this capacity to present to one’s self the logical 
structure of the entire act that makes man free, for his conduct is 
thereby controlled (or determined) by that which is not here-now 
in a mechanical sense or as an efficient cause, but is here-now only 
as a posited future, i.e., as an idea of a later present. Therefore 
man controls his conduct by ideas, and since ideas are qualitatively 
different from the mechanical world or are mental, man’s intelli- 
gent conduct is determined (or controlled) by something he cre- 
ates, or there is self-determination. Singe thinking or its results 
(ideas) is integrated with the entire act of which it is a part, man 
can act as a whole and is said to be free. . 

The question will arise immediately: Are not these ideas a mere 
result of past experience or are they not caused by the past? No. 
We must explain why not. 

Reflective thinking is the very sanenie of acting by habit which 
is a result of past experience. In reflective thinking one is at- 
tempting to break a habit or at least one is trying to set up a new 
habit (act) which will answer to the new experience but to which 
experience his old past does not answer. That is, in reflective 
thinking one is trying to set up a new past which will answer to the 
new experience, which experience is the very basis of thinking 
at all. Certainly this new past which one sets up is not determined 
by the old past, for the two are in conflict and both can not answer 
to the new experience. The new past, or the ideational construc- 
tion of it, can not, therefore, follow logically (nor, consequently, 
mechanically) from the old past. This new past is (for the time) 
simply an ideational construction designed to answer to or account 
for the new experience (‘‘men learn by experience’’) which does 
not follow from the old past, for our old habits do not answer to 
the new experience. Therefore this construction or idea certainly 
is not a result of the past in a mechanical sense, in a logical sense, 
in a causal sense, or in any other sense. 

The mere fact that one constructs a new past designed to account 
for the new experience does not assure us that this constructed past 
is genuine or always to be accepted. One must have a way of testing 
the validity of such constructs. This test can come only in a fu- 
ture. Thus our constructs of a new past refer also to a new future. 
For example, if one believes a certain fruit-fly is the offspring of a 
definite kind of parents, that belief can be tested by pairing just 
that kind of parents, but the test involves positing a certain future. 
Just that posited future experience will serve as a guide to the 
pairing of these flies. In all such cases it is as reasonable to say 
that the future determines the past as to say that the past deter- 
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mines the future. In fact, in all purposive behavior a posited 
future controls or determines that behavior. 

Here we are saying that past, present, and future are correla- 
tive concepts which do not occur at all in lower animals, but can 
arise only when there is a calendar, which is the basis of human 
freedom in the sense that man’s intelligent conduct is controlled 
by something which he himself sets up, namely, an ideational fu- 
ture. Such a future would never and could never have been set 
up if (1) the new experience (or our experience of new presents) 
had not emerged, i.e., if one’s old past, with all of its habits, etc., 
had answered to the present experience and, (2) if man could not 
learn by experience (such experiences to which these old pasts do 
not answer). In that case, truly the ‘‘present’’ would not only 
be a mechanical result of the past, but would at best be a mere 
substitution of the past. But there would be nothing new, nothing 
qualitatively different, no evolution, and indeed no time, but mere 
being in the Parmenidean sense. 

That there is evolution, or the epigenesis of new forms qualita- 
tively different from their analytical parts, is now taken for 
granted. Yet it is difficult for most of us to conceive of evolution 
as anything more than an unfolding (actually and logically) of 
the past. Rather we tend always to assimilate the effect to the 
cause and, under the influence of mechanistic methodology, to deny 
creativeness to human intelligence. And although we are able to 
conceive of pasts and to test these conceptions by positing futures 
that guide us in the very act of testing, we still use the language 
of the mechanist and say ‘‘the future is predictable from (and 
therefore caused by) the past.”’ 

Is it not clear that in order to test our conception of any past 
we must set up a future with reference to which that test takes 
place? Furthermore, the posited future is hypothetical and may 
not transpire, whereupon the past for which it was designed to 
answer falls also. Yet in any case it is the posited future that con- 
trols the test—our behavior. We might ask the thoroughgoing 
mechanist and determinist: Which past determines our conduct? 
He may see finally that the past he decides on must be tested. But 
it can be tested only by positing a future or by agreeing on results 
which will qualify or disqualify his chosen past. Certainly that 
posited future is not determined by the past, for it may not become 
actual, as the test may show. In absolute determination of the 
posited future by the past, every such expectancy would become 
actual of necessity. This is not the case in fact. Yet the posited 
future does control one’s conduct. 

It is because of man’s capacity to calendarize events, to posit 
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pasts and futures, and to utilize the posited future as a control over 
behavior that reflective thinking is not sheer mockery but is, rather, 
the basis of freedom, i.e., the determination of one’s action by 
thinking. This important fact is essential to all morality, to all 
responsibility, and to all the aspirations of mankind. 

In accordance with the calendar theory of freedom, ‘‘absolute 
freedom’’ is a meaningless expression. Under freedom one does 
not find himself severed from nature, nor can one transcend nature. 
Rather under freedom the entire self is thoroughly integrated with 
nature and one is a part of the natural world, but of an ongoing 
world in which he himself enters into the determination of the 
order of events through his activities controlled by a posited future. 
The desire to be ‘‘free from’’ the world in an absolute sense has its 
corollary, namely, the desire to evade responsibility of entering 
into the determination of the order of events. Little wonder that 
those who seek such ‘‘freedom’’ hold also that their own lives and 
actions are determined by supernatural powers! Consequently 
‘*free will’’ for them is but the capacity to say ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ to 
such powers, but in no sense can one set up his own future, create 
his own values, or determine his own destiny. 

According to the calendar theory, chaos is irreconcilable with 
the fact of freedom. If an order of events is chaotic in the sense 
that it is neither caused nor predictable, then certainly a posited 
future can not serve as a control of one’s action, i.e., can not enter 
into the control of the order of events. 

Again, a complete control of the order of events by the past ir- 
respective of a posited future (ie., mechanism) would require a 
physical and logical compulsion resulting in a sheer repetition of 
the past (cause) or a continuous re-instatement of the past. This 
would not give us time, but monotony. It would not give us evolu- 
tion, but at most a mere spatial translation of atomic masses whose 
primordial nature is fixed. Since space is homogeneous (i.e., 
makes no difference to that which is in it, according to mechanism), 
such translations could never give a qualitative difference such as 
-is found in evolution. Thus to assume complete mechanical deter- 
mination, or a complete determination of the present by the past, 
is to identify past, present, and future as one and the same thing 
which, if it had existence, would be in the form of an eternal spe- 
cious present, like the frozen world of Parmenides. Hence the 
determination of the present by the past is logically inconceivable. 
So, likewise, the thoroughgoing teleological conception of events is 
inconsistent. Such a view interprets the present as real only in so 
far as it is becoming its goal. What both these theories overlook is 
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the novel aspect of nature to be found only in a present ‘* which 
actually unites past and future so that the past is that which 
conditions behavior and the posited future controls it, thus making 
the calender theory of freedom intelligible, natural, and applicable. 

What is necessary to calendarization is the use of language. 
Without language man could not posit a future, and if through lan- 
guage, the basis of reflective thinking, man could not posit a future, 
he could not act as a whole and would not be free. Thus by the 
grace of the evolution of language man can enter into the construc- 
tive advance of nature and is free. 


Davin L. Mier 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 





BRIEF MEDITATION UPON VALUES 


(With humble apologies, especially to Descartes; 
who will take this parody, I hope, in good part.) 


HAD been brought up to think that right and wrong are real 

in their own right, that beauty is spread out upon the face of 
nature, of human life, and of art, that values are independent and 
universal. I had learned from my religion that human personality 
had final and intrinsic worth. Such beliefs gave order and seren- 
ity to my life; I had definite duties when active and definite enjoy- 
ments when inactive. But when I began to travel and talk with 
people of other countries, and as I read books and got a glimpse 
into the minds of other epochs, my confidence in an independent 
‘realm of values was badly shaken. Cross a river and you move 
into another code of morals; cross a century into the past and you 
go back into slavery; join another group and you acquire other 
tastes and standards. I therefore resolved to reconsider all my 
value-judgments and especially my belief that values have a con- 
tinued and independent existence. Much as I prized the comfort 
derived from a sense of moving within a realm of fixed and well- 
defined obligations and attachments, I realized that adherence to 
the truth, to the best of my ability, was a greater prize than the 
satisfaction of my wishes. In order, however, to avoid excessive 
rashness while suspending all action, I set up for myself a provi- 
sional yet firmly held body of beliefs concerning matters of fact. 
These were, first, that I—who doubt values—exist; secondly, that 
there is an order of nature through time which can sustain my 
doubt ; thirdly, that there are principles of reason which enable me 
to distinguish the doubtful from the certain. 


4See the author’s article, ‘‘G. H. Mead’s Conception of ‘Present,’ ’’ 
Philosophy of Science, Vol. 10 (1943), pp. 40-46. 
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And then I plunged into-doubt. -With Westermarck I was per- 
suaded that the concepts of right and wrong are projections of 
feeling, with Hume that they are expressions of the sentiments of 
approval and disapproval, with Stevenson that they indicate per- 
sonal and private imperatives. And seeing that the only universal 
feature of beauty and ugliness was the universal dispute about 
them, I came to the conclusion that esthetic judgments were noth- 
ing more than reflections of private taste, and that the beauty 
which had seemed to belong to the landscape was in fact my own 
pleasure projected into it. All values then—moral or esthetic or 
any other sort—are relative to feeling, or interest, or sentiment. 
I saw myself converted to a subjective idealism as to values, which 
is analogous to the subjective idealism as-to things. While the 
latter maintains that objects exist in relation to the perceiving 
mind, I now hold that values exist in relation to the interested 
mind. I was driven to these views in complete opposition to my 
wishes; in fact, the usual order and serenity of my life were dis- 
rupted. Since interest replaced obligation, I found myself without 
duties. Since beauty was pleasure objectified, it followed that my 
enjoyment of beauty was an enjoyment of my enjoyment; in short, 
a form of self-indulgence. And as my respect for beauty ceased, 
so did my enjoyment of it. 

And now let me review the entire course of my doubt. Why 
did I conelude that all values are relative? Because that is what 
the evidence indicated, and I must, of course, believe according to 
the evidence. What did I say? That I ought to govern my belief 
by the evidence in the case, without precipitancy or prejudice, 
whatsoever my own wishes may be. It was, indeed, respect for the 
value of intellectual integrity which led me to abandon my original 
belief in the independent reality of values. What then! During 
the whole course of my doubt—indeed from the very beginning—I 
have been clinging to the belief in the value of rigor of thought. 
Because of my whole-hearted and supreme evaluation of intel- 
lectual honesty, I was driven to the view that all evaluation is rela- 
tive. But then, I do believe that there is at least one value which is 
independent and real. My own master Protagoras who proclaimed 
that man is the measure of good and evil reached this conclusion 
because he tried to reason as the evidence indicated, without meas- 
uring the truth about good and evil by his own wishes. And my 
friend and scientist, who dismisses all values as relative, at least 
cherishes the value of intellectual austerity, I might almost say, of 
intellectual asceticism. However, the argument is not over yet. 


Recognizing that I have all along upheld the validity of intellectual 


integrity, I realize that my doubt was not as comprehensive as I 
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thought it was. Therefore I now reject the view that intellectual 
integrity has value. But then I must return to the point from 
which I started, for I am forced to deny any validity to all these 
considerations which led me to deny that values are objective. 
Thus, whether I assert or deny the validity of intellectual integrity, 
I am compelled to maintain the objectivity of some value. 

At this point I decided to close my meditation, perhaps hurry- 
ing myself a little, for fear that otherwise I might discover new 
considerations that might upset the agreeable conclusion at which 
I had arrived. Heavens, what am I saying? Here am I once more 
unwittingly regarding my wishes and my fears. What a miserable 
soul that I should forever be guiding my keliefs by my inclina- 
tions! Yet even so, does not my present misery come from my 
continued respect for intellectual integrity? I feel that the con- 
cern for value is like a noose drawn around my neck. How shall 
I release myself from it and ,become completely free? Perhaps 
there is a malignant devil drawing the noose around my neck and 
compelling me to believe in the independent reality of values. 
‘*Malignant devil’’ did I say; ‘‘and one that behaves not as he 
ought?’’ But then there is such a thing as the quality of being 
malign, and to the reality of goodness I have only succeeded in 
adding the reality of evil. Yet I see a new way out. I will doubt 
once more but not as before. Then, I doubted values in so far as 
I upheld the standard of intellectual integrity ; now, I simply doubt 
because—no, there is no ‘‘because.’’ I just doubt arbitrarily; I 
reject all, both the comfortable values and also the uncomfortable 
value of intellectual integrity; and since my doubt is not the out- 
come of any rational inquiry, there is no inconsistency in my 
doubting. I wish to doubt, but not because I maintain that values 
are relative to wishes; I affirm the relativity of all values, but not 
because I adhere to the general doctrine that man is the measure 
of all things. Surely I can believe as I desire, but not because I 
hold that desire is any justification for belief. In short, I will to 
believe, but not because I think that James is right. 

Let me now meditate over my meditation. In the first place, do 
I really believe that values are relative? I do. In the second 
place, do I believe that they are really relative? I do; I believe 
it to be the case that values are relative. This being so, can I truly 
say that I believe from will and choice? Do I not believe as I do 
because I think it is the case that values are relative? No, no; 
whether-I do or don’t think it is the case, is irrelevant to the case. 
But then, surely, I am not really believing; I am only pretending 
that I do. Either I think it really to be the case, or else I am not 
really believing. I have deceived myself into believing that I 
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could believe from arbitrary choice, and without an appeal to 
justification. But all is not over yet. I do not have to believe or 
to disbelieve that values are relative. I simply refrain from com- 
mitting myself; I do not know. No, no, not so; for then, I would 
be believing that I do not know. I propose simply to envisage the 
various possibilities concerning the relativity or objectivity of val- 
ues, without adhering to any. Now, for the first time, I am doing 
what I proclaimed in my title; I am meditating purely and simply ; 
I think, but I do not go forward to believe. Nevertheless, I realize 
that there is not even a meditation which is not an act of belief. 
I distinguish the various alternatives from one another; truly, I 
assert, the alternative of relativity is different from the alternative 
of objectivity. I can not help committing myself to some intel- 
lectual alternative: that, for instance, this is not that. I could 
succeed, to be sure, in refraining from all belief but only at the cost 
of refraining from all meditation and of reducing myself to a com- 
plete silence of the mind. 

I must therefore return to the earlier outcome of my meditation 
and amplify it. The act of thinking is one in which I recognize 
norms; I ought to think reasonably, to believe not what is good but 
what is clearly and distinctly presented to my mind. And if I 
deny the validity of the ‘‘ought,’’ reducing it to a wish or to an 
inward pressure, I find myself asking why I so reduce it, and I 
answer that I do this because I am being guided by the evidence; 
I believe as I ought to believe. And, conversely, if I deny any 
validity to the ‘‘ought,’’ I also deny validity to all the considera- 
tions which led me to deny validity to the ‘‘ought.’’ But surely 
it is true that I wish to believe rightly? Certainly. I wish to 
believe as the evidence indicates despite any wish to believe other- 
wise in any particular case. Yet is that primary concern merely 
a wish? You urge me to ignore the evidence, and I answer: ‘‘I 
ought not to ignore it; I ought to believe what I clearly see to be 
the case, and if I also wish as I ought, the existence of that wish 
is irrelevant.’’ 

I have reached the end of my dialectical wanderings and I have 
east anchor. I hold firmly to the value of intellectual integrity ; 
as Socrates does, too, when he condemns the inner lie, which is self- 
deceit due to pride, and when he praises the inner truth, which is 
knowledge of ignorance. Theoretical reason recognizes that belief 
must be governed by the norm of reasonableness and not by one’s 
wishes, just as practical reason sets up the rule of reasonableness in 
action as against inclination. In both there is the admitted obliga- 
tion to subjugate desire to reason ; in both there is the sense of duty 
to principle, for there is a good will in the realm of belief no less 
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than in the field of action. And as hedonism is the alternative 
ethical position to Kant’s doctrine of duty, so William James’s 
conception of the will to believe is the alternative to the doctrine 
that belief must conform to the norm of reasonableness. Kant 
suggested that good will is good in itself, not on account of its 
consequences but as an intention; and one may suppose that the 
duty to believe in ‘accordance with the evidence is absolute even 
when the proposition asserted happens to be false; so, likewise, one 
should not believe a statement against the evidence, even though 
the proposition happens to be true. Thus the right belief may 
be wrong, and the wrong belief may be right. To sum up, there 
are two moral virtues and there are no others; the one is theoretical 
and the other is practical; the first consists in integrity of belief, 
the second in integrity of action; and both equally exhibit respect 
for reason and exalt the dignity of the human spirit. The fra- 
ternity of scientists all over the world and all through the ages 
rests on their united commitment to the moral ideal of intellectual 
integrity ; their agreement on a common truth is founded on their 
agreement on a common value. 

Having clearly apprehended the reality of all moral values in 
the field of thought and of action, I now clearly perceive that any 
values of any sort, including esthetic values, are real provided they 
are perceived as clearly as are moral values. I have therefore no 
longer any doubt that there is a distinct and independent realm 
of value which the mind may discover and does not construct. 
And so, having thanked my Maker that he should have restored 
order to my life and serenity to my mind (as an act of grace and 
not because I worked for it), I closed my meditation, put out my 
candle, and went to sleep. 


RAPHAEL DEMOS 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





BOOK NOTES 


The Primacy of Faith. Ricnarp Kroner. (The Gifford Lectures.) 


New York: The Macmillan Company. 1943. ix -+ 226 pp. 
$2.50. 


This volume represents the Gifford Lectures given at the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews in 1939-1940. The main thesis of the work 
places it somewhat beyond the bounds of rational or scientific re- 
flection, for Professor Kroner remarks at the outset: ‘‘Whereas 
science tries to discover the way in which nature operates, religion 
appeals to the consciousness of the mystery that underlies nature 
and human life’’ (p. 3). However, the author conceives his task 
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to be primarily a philosophic one, for he later adds: ‘‘We must 
carry through the original program of the philosophy of Kant; we 
must establish the primacy of faith by means of philosophical re- 
flection”? (p. 45). 

At the outset Kroner objects to Kant’s rationalistic postulates 
as descriptive of genuine religious faith. This criticism arises from 
the author’s intense desire to demonstrate that faith is a supra-ra- 
tional form of cognition of the reality of the divine in nature and 
history. While such an intention is clear enough, the remainder 
of the volume is somewhat enigmatic to this reviewer. Part of the 
difficulty is that Professor Kroner combines the now cold German 
metaphysical distinctions of the early nineteenth century with the 
warmth of Luther’s mysticism. One often wishes either that he 
had not tried to justify faith on otiose terms but had written good 
contemporary theology, or else that his metaphysical terms had 
been brought more into line with current philosophical distinctions 
and scientific knowledge. In a chapter entitled ‘‘The Mystery of 
Man,’’ Hegel and Luther contend with each other: ‘‘Man never 
abandons the sphere of oppositions as long as he remains in the 
realm of thought. Ultimate unity looms beyond this realm. It 
is the mystery of man, that he envisages this unity without being 
able to grasp it by means of thought. But in spite of this lasting 
ignorance, which is our human part, we can know the direction in 
which we have to strive after the truth’’ (p. 110). On the whole, 
Luther wins out in the remainder of the volume. But Hegel would 
appear to be more than mere antagonist. 

A chapter on religious imagination (elaborated in another vol- 
ume, The Religious Function of Imagination) is intended to dis- 
close the inner secret of faith as ‘‘reason fulfilled.’’ Mystical in- 
tuition of ‘‘the all-pervading unity of particular things and 
processes’’ is made articulate by religious imagination, which thus 
brings forth from within man the idea of God as the reality which 
is required by but is beyond ‘‘reason.’’ ‘‘Faith,’’ suggests Pro- 
fessor Kroner, ‘‘is no postulate, it is the fulfillment of reason’s pos- 
tulate’’ (p. 149). Subsequently ‘‘intuition,’’ ‘‘immediacy,’’ and 
‘life’? are linked together. On the whole, what is meant is not 
clarified much more than this. Anyway, how can that which is 
non-conceptual and only given in ‘‘immediacy’’ be communicated 
linguistically? For instance, original sin, as Professor Kroner 
admits, is linguistic nonsense but mythically meaningful. The 
difficulty is that he never really deals with the meaning of myths 
except in terms of myths. He has, unfortunately, forbidden the 
use of any other reference. 


In conclusion the author claims that faith is primary because 
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‘‘it overcomes the antinomies which bar the approach to ultimate 
truth’’ and because ‘‘it seals the cleft between thought and life, 
between the mediated sphere of concepts and the immediacy of 
experience, between essence and existence’’ (p. 198). The major 
difficulty with Professor Kroner’s primacy of faith is that nothing 
may criticize or correct this faith, which is essentially biblical. 
But our present age of unreason should be teaching us that particu- 
lar faiths which have no common ground of arbitration are poten- 
tial destroyers—psychologically and physically—of man. 
F. pEW. B., JR. 


Sensation and Perception in the History of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy. Epwin G. Bortne. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 
1942. xv +644 pp. $5.00. 

Professor Boring says that ‘‘such a book as this is consulted 
more often than it is read, or is, at best, studied in a random order”’ 
(p. ix), and this is true. But his disclaimer that it ‘‘is not quite 
History’’—because of the magnification and diminution of per- 
spective—is too modest. It is a good history of an intrinsically 
unwieldy subject—good even to be read straight through by any- 
one whose curiosity has previously filled him with experimental 
questions about sensation and perception. 

In 1929 Professor Boring published his A History of Experi- 
mental Psychology, realizing afterwards that the book was more 
an introduction to men and schools than to the history of psycho- 
logical experimentation. The present volume, dedicated to Helm- 
holtz, is therefore a kind of supplement and sequel to that work. 
Professor Boring mentions the possibility of a third book on the 
history of experimentation in feeling, emotion, learning, attention, 
action, thought, if this second one wins sufficient approval. The 
approval has been sufficient to warrant the third volume, and we 
hope that he will not fail us. 

Despite the precedent temporarily established in psychological 
classification by Wundt, with his key-categories of quality, inten- 
sity, space and time, recent psychology of perception has reverted 
to the old physiological schema determined by the ‘‘sense-organs,’’ 
owing to the difficulties caused by the overlapping of the problems 
connected with quality, intensity, and space. (For example, sat- 
uration, hue, and brightness are not independent variables rela- 
tive to the same dimensions of the stimulus.) Recent psychology 
has thus, in effect, minimized the distinction between sensation 
(quality and intensity) and perception (space and time), and it 
is in accordance with this recent trend that Professor Boring’s 
book is planned, dealing separately with the senses. The first two 
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chapters provide the general introduction to the field of sensation 
and perception and the physiology of the former. The next eleven 
chapters (the body of the book) cover sight, hearing, smell, taste, 
and touch. Then there is a chapter (XIV) on organic sensibility 
and another (XV) on the perception of time and movement. The 
concluding chapter is a methodological meditation concerning sci- 
entific progress and ‘‘the more important reasons as to why science 
progresses no faster than it does.’’ These ‘‘inhibitors’’ are dis- 
cussed nicely, but the positive part of Professor Boring’s phi- 
losophy of science is less dependable. The following ambiguous 
and misleading statements are symptoms, it seems, of an old-fash- 
ioned subjectivism: ‘‘Science is thought. It exists in the mind of 
the scientists. . . . Science is not only objective but also personal, 
depending as it does on human thought, being limited by the laws 
of thought.’’ This is evidently the old psychological interpreta- 
tion of the laws of logic as ‘‘subjective’’ or ‘‘mental,’’ instead of 
formulations of the conditiones sine quibus non of the objectivity 
of inferential procedure. The reader is invited to examine Pro- 
fessor Boring’s notion for himself, in this connection. (See page 
608, on the ‘‘special advantage’’ of the psychologist, etc.) 

Casting an eye over the medley of items in the table of contents 
(tonal fusion, masking, touch blends, differential sensitivity, deep 
sensibility, stereoscopy, hunger, etc.), the tired intellectual will 
think of Oswald Spengler’s remarks on ‘‘the dull craft of experi- 
mental psychology.’’ But the list will stimulate the experimen- 
tally curious mind. 


V.C. A. 
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Loys Le Roy; De la vicissitude ou variété des choses en ]’univers. 
Selections with an introduction by Blanchard W. Bates. (Prince- 
ton Texts in Literature and the History of Thought. Romance 
Section, 1.) Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1944. xvii 
+54 pp. 50¢. 

Montesquieu. Extraits sur la loi, la liberté, et le gouvernement 
anglais. With an introductory essay by Roger B. Oake. (Prince- 
ton Texts in Literature and the History of Thought. Romance 
Section, 2.) Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1944. xiv 
+46 pp. 50¢. : 

H. Taine. Introduction 4 l’histoire de la littérature anglaise. 
Avec des remarques préliminaires par Gilbert Chinard. (Prince- 
ton Texts in Literature and the History of Thought. Romance 
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Section, 3.) Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1944. xix 
+29 pp. 50¢. 

Ernest Renan. Les sciences de la nature-~et les sciences his- 
toriques (lettre 4 Marcellin Berthelot) & L’avenir de la science 
(chapitres II et XVI). With an introduction by Ira O. Wade. 
(Princeton Texts in Literature and the History of Thought. Ro- 
mance Section, 4.) Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1944. 
xxi-+ 43 pp. 50¢. 

Minp. Vol. LIII, No. 210. Hr. Von Wright on the Logic of 
Induction (II): C. D. Broad. Subjectivism and Naturalism in 
Ethies: A. C. Ewing. Mortality by Convention: J. N. Findlay. 
Discussion—Philosophy, Anxiety and Novelty: John Wisdom. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The University of the Witwatersrand is proposing to publish a 
volume of collected Essays in memory of the late Professor R. F. A. 
Hoernlé. In this volume there will be a memoir written by Mrs. 
Hoernlé, who would be grateful if anyone who has letters from him 
would lend them to her or send her copies. All the letters en- 
trusted to her will be copied and returned to the owners. All 
communications should be addressed to Mrs. A. W. Hoernlé, 38 St. 
Patrick Road, Houghton Estate, Johannesburg, South Africa. 
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